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meaning. It is, for instance, so big because it embraces all things
with its look; or it is a symbol for father or for mother who see all
things which the child would like to hide from them. Thus we may
conclude that wrong proportions are for the child affective propor-
tions; the child emphasizes with the wrong proportion a leading
feature, as the artist emphasizes the leading figure in his picture by
position and color. The wrong proportion thus appears not as a
negative defective sign but as a positive creative one: it is a matter
of the child's artistic style. Victor Loewenfeld f3T:J> is one of the few^
if not the only investigator, whose explanation of the problem of
wrong proportions is in agreement with our findings:*
The child draws "objective proportions" of objects only when he stands in
no special relation to them. We are therefore compelled to recognize that pro-
portions, and in many cases, also changes in representative symbols, are to the
widest possible degree dependent on the subjective attitudes called out by an
experience, We therefore no longer have the right to speak of "false propor-
tions" since judgment is determined by our visual attitude of "'objective e;spe-
rience of the environment." On the contrary, it is only when -we understand the
reasons for these apparent disproportions thai we are able to penetrate into
the true roots of creativeness.
THE SPATIAL CONCEPT
When the child draws letters mirror-wise or IB a horizontal posi-
tion one can speak of an incorrect spatial orientation only if the
child knows the use of letters, which, however, mostly have only an
ornamental value for him, The position of letters is a convention,
and the child feels no restriction about turning them around like his
ball. There is no need to explain the displacement by disturbances
in the enervation of the muscles or by other biological factors, as
many investigators do.
When we speak of incorrect orientation in space in childrenfs
drawings we assume that the child should copy exactly what he sees.
Artists have a very different opinion: they feel no inhibition about
putting one figure over the other,, as in portals of Gothic cathedrals;
about drawing the donor of a painting dwarfed, as in some medieval
pictures; about changing completely the position of figures in space,
as in drawings of primitive people (Fig, 113) or as in paintings of
modern masters (e.g.* Chagall). A drawing or a painting is an ex-
pression of mental concepts rather than a photograph of nature. The
idea that an object m nature, large in size, in three dimensions, or IB
*P. 38.